


“There is nothing amiss."—p, 669. 


CHRISSY’S FOLLY. 


HRISSY’S father was a collier, living in the 

VV neighbourhood of Newcastle. Being a sober, 

industrious man, he earned enough moncy to | 

make his home very comfortable. His cottage | 
VOL, Il. 


was a model specimen of the home of a well-to-do 

mechanic in the North-country. The front door 

opened into a large brick-floored room, furnished 

with the good old furriture which he had inherited 
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from his grandmother. In one corner stood an 
old eight-day clock, which had tick-tacked there | 
for more than fifty years. 
shelf were placed some gay-coloured. china dogs | 
and sheep; and, in the centre, on a nail, hung “a, | 
large silver watch. A few Scripture prints, framed 
in rosewood, adorned the whitewashed walls; the 
window-sill was filled with flower-pots, in which 
geraniums, fuchsias, and other ee were 
kept. At the further end of the room, opposite | 
bs fireplace, a chest of drawers stood, the top of | 
which served as a book-shelf for the family Bible, | 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and a few other 
books. 

On Chrissy’s fifteenth birthday, this room was 
filled with merry guests. At the close of the day, 
when the whole party had left the house, and her 
brother John had gone with his cousins across the 

. fields to their home, Chrissy and her parents were 
left alone. In his low arm-chair, close to the 
chimney-corner, sat John Smith, her father. 
Opposite to him, her mother sat, with Chrissy 
standing by her side, looking dreamily into the 
fire which was blazing brig 2t!y on the hearth. 

‘Now, Chrissy, my love,’ said her father, with 
one of his sunniest smiles, and rubbing his hands 
together, “bring me my great-coat; you’ll find it 
hanging behind the door.” 

The coat was soon brought to him. He took 
out of one of its huge pockets a new pocket Bible, 
with gilt edges and brass clasps, and held it out 
to Chrissy. 

“Here, my darling, take this Bible for your 
birthday gift. I have put your name in it. It 
did not cost much money, but I hope God will 
make it a blessing to you.” 

“What, another book! Thank you, father; I 
shall soon have quite a library,” she added, almost 
involuntary. 

“Indeed,” he replied, “have you had any books 
since the one I gave you last Christmas P” 

“ Well, father, [-have only one besides.” 

“Where did you get it from, Chrissy? I should 
like to see it.” 

“ Oh, it’s up-staivs,in my box now; you shall see 

day, father.” 

*Can’t you run and fetch it»now? or tell me 
what sort of a book it is, and who gave it to you?” 

Chrissy hesitated, and coloured deeply. She 
was evidently vexed with her father for wanting 
to know so much about this book. Her mother 
whispered in her ear, “Come, Chrissy, pray run 
and fetch it to satisfy your father.” 

She did so. Her father looked at it, and found 
that it was a novel of the silliest and most per- 
nicious kind. Inside, on the cover, he found her 
name written, and underncath, that of the giver 
who signed himself “Stephen Waters.” 


it some 


On the high mantel- | 
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of throwing it into the fire, but his wife sna’ 
it out of his hand. 

‘Wait a little,” she said; 
better to return it to the person w ho gave it. Wil 
is Stephen Waters, Chrissy?” she said, softly. 

Chrissy did not answer. She looked down on 
| the ground, and seemed afraid to speak. Hep 
| father got up from his chair, and took hold of 
| Chrissy’s hand, and drew her gently towards him, 
| Come,” he said, “you must tell me all you 
know about the young man who gave you that 
trashy book.” 

Chrissy began to cry. 

“T fear,” he said, “you have got acquainted with 
some vain fellow, who is trying to make you as 
i bad as himself. The book he has given you is 
| not fit for you to read. It will only fill your head 
with nonsense. I beg that you will not keep com- 
pany with persons who are fond of reading silly 
novels; neither they nor their books will do you 
any good—come, don’t ery, Chrissy, on your 
birthday, too! Go to bed now, my child, and 
calmly think over what I have been telling you 
for your good, and I hope it will prove to bea 
word in season to you.” 

After Chrissy had gone up-stairs to bed, her 
brother John returned home. His father asked 
him if he knew Stephen Waters. He said he had 
often seen him in the town. He was a tall, smart- 
looking fellow, with very jovial manners, and a 
great favourite with the young men of the place. 
Sometimes he had seen him talking with his sister 
in the street. But he thought nothing of that, 
having seen other young men do the same: in fact, 
he had heard her spoken of by some of them as the 
“ belle of the parish.” 

Next morning Chrissy was directed by her 
parents to send back, through her brother, the 
book which Waters had given to her. It was then 
hoped that Chrissy’s connection with Waters would 
be broken off. But Chrissy’s mind was already 
so warped by the trash which she had read 
through before it was sent back, that she could 
not take the warning which her father had given 
her. She thought he was prejudiced against the 
young man for want of knowing him better, and 
persuaded herself to believe that by-and-by he 
would change his mind, and be as well pleased with 
him as other people were. So, instead of trying to 
avoid further intercourse with Waters, she sought 
the earliest opportunity of meeting him, and speak- 
ing to him privately. 

An interview being as eagerly sought by Waiters, 
it was not long before they met, and they soon 
became as friendly as ever. At one of their mee 
ings they happened to be scen by her brother 








, | John, who, having reason to suspect his sistet 
The | 
father hastily shut the book, and was in the act | 


might be goiag to see Waters, followed her, and 
found her in his company. 
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«Ah! is that you, Chrissy?” John called out 
rather loudly, as he drew near his sister. 

She turned round abruptly, saying, “ Good-night” 
to her companion, and then said to John, “ Come 
along, I am going home with you.” 

While they were on their way home, John said— 

“What will father say, Chrissy, when I tell him 
who you were talking to this evening?” 

Qh! pray don’t tell him, John,” she said, im- 
ploringly. 

«But I must tell him; you are very naughty 
not to mind what he says.” 

“No, you must not tell him, John,” she repeated, 
with vehemence. “I shall run away from home 
if you do; so you had better say nothing at all 
about it.” 

Johu was very fond of his sister, and could not 
bear the thought of her leaving home. He had 
only one other sister, and she was too young to be 
any companion for him. What to do for the best 
he could not tell. On reaching home they found 
their father standing at the door. He said to 
them, “ Where have you been?” Chrissy quickly 
replied, “ We have been for a short walk together.’ 

John said nothing to his father, but afterwards 
he told his mother, privately, where he had found 
Chrissy, and who was with her. 

That night both father and mother considered 
what had best be done with their undutiful 
daughter. ‘They did not like to send her away 
from home, where she was very useful to them; 
but they thought they must do so. 
afterwards, a light employment was found for her 
in Manchester, and Chrissy left home, promising 
to have no more to do with Waters. 

But her parents’ difficulties and anxieties were 
not to end so soon and so easily. 


situation. She had contrived to get a week’s 
holiday. It was supposed that she went home to 
spend it; but as she did not return at the end of 
the week, a letter was sent to her father to inquire 
the cause. This was the first intimation her 
afflicted parents had of her flight. 
come of her could only be guessed. They thought 
she must have gone somewhere with Waters. 
This was, indeed, the fact. While Chrissy was at 
Manchester, she broke her promise to her parents, 
and sent a letter to Waters, telling him where she 
was, and that she had not, and could not, forget 
him, though she had been sent from home on 
purpose to be out of his way. 

He replied to her letter, and afterwards they 
kept up a weekly correspondence for several 
months. 


her employer. Weters met her by appointment 
a the Manchester station, and took her to Liver- 
pool, where his parents lived, and thence, after 


A fortnight | 


About a year 
afterwards, news came that Chrissy had left her | 


What had be- | 


This led, eventually, to the unfor- | 
tunate step which Chrissy had taken in leaving | 


being privately married at a registrar’s office, 
| they took their passage to Australia. 
| They arrived safely at Port Adelaide. Her 
’ husband, who was a joiner, and an expert work- 
| man, soon obtained employment. His wages 
/ were good; and for some time he worked hard. 

Before they had been two years in Adelaide, where 
they wished to settle, they had built themselves 
/a nice dwelling, and furnished it with every con- 
venience. All was then going on happily. They 
had one child, and he added much to their eomfort, 
| especially of the mother, who often felt dull and 
lonely before his birth, and bitterly regretted her 
‘folly in marrying against her parents’ wishes, and 
leaving her friends and her native land. 

Had Waters continued to be industrious, he 
might have become a very prosperous man; but 
though he had changed his country, he had not 
changed his character. .His gay temper and- 
social habits soon won him new companions, and 
by degrees he relapsed into his former vicious 
course of wasting his time and. money in fashion- 
able amusements. He was clever as a gambler, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


"| and the billiard-table was his chief delight. He 


! 


often won much money; but he spent more. At 
the end of six years after his arrival in the country, 
| he became almost as poor as ever he had been 
in his life. Chrissy foresaw that gambling would 
goon be her husband’s ruin, and her own too. He 
' was not intemperate, but he was extravagant, and 
| was imposed upon by every rogue he met with. 
Time wore on. Chrissy’s anxieties increased 
every day. The dreaded evil came at last. In 
' one night Waters lost all he had to lose. He 
| then decamped, leaving his wife and child to the 
mercy of his creditors, and joined a vessel bound 
for America. 

When Chrissy found herself deserted and almost 
penniless in a strange land, far from home, she was 
overwhelmed with alarm and grief. Her anguish 
of mind was greatly increased by the remembrance 
' that all her trouble had been brought on herself 
' by her self-will and her undutifulness to her 
| parents. Her misery was extreme. She had no 
' friend to care for her, or to advise her what to do. 
| And then, for the first time since she had left 
' home, she thought of the Bible which her dear, 
| but ill-used, father had given her on her fifteenth 

birthday, long before she knew what real sorrow 
was. She knew well what it was now, and found 
| there was One only who could hear and help her 
| in her need. 
| She could only raise a few pounds, barely 
enough to take her back to England, where she 
wished to return as soon as possible. 

After a long, tedious passage of five months, 
| during which her child sickened with measles, and 
| died, Chrissy reached her destination. How 
' eagerly she watched the shore as the good ship 


| 
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neared it! There were many walteine greetings 
given and received, as soon as her fellow-passen- 
gers who crowded the deck-side, and their expec- | 
tant friends on the shore, recognised each other; | 
but no waving hand or loving glance welcomed 
poor Chrissy’s return. 

* % * * * * 

Two travellers, the one an aged man, the other 
a young girl of fourteen or fifteen, entered the 
almost deserted streets of a seaport town late 
one December night. They had evidently come 
on foot from a great distance, for their clothes 
were stained with travel, and they crawled along 
wearily, with bent back and drooping head. 

“ Where shall we find lodgings to-night, father ?” | 
said the girl, in an anxious tone. 

“Don’t know, Jane,” said the old man; “but 
I hope we shall find some door open to take 
us in.’ 

They walked through cvviewsl streets ; but every | 
house was closely shut up, and no light was to be | 
seen from the windows. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the fathor, “I feel almost 
ready to drop.down with fatigue. I really cannot | 
go a step further.” 

Just at that moment the sound of footsteps was 
heard coming near them. Jane turned to look. 
Presently she saw, by the light of a gas-lamp close 
by, a mounted policeman on his rounds. When 
he came’up to them, he stopped to ask what 
was the matter. 

“ Oh, sir, there is nothing amiss,” answered the 
old man; “ only we are in search of a friend here, 
and want to find a place where to sleep for the | 
night.” 

“Well,” he said, “if you will come along with 
me a little further up this road, I will show you a 
house which is open for the accommodation of | 
travellers at all hours of the night.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said the old man, who, 
meanwhile, had sunk on the ground to rest; 
“though how to walk another yard I don’t know. 
I am almost too tired to get up on my feet again.” 

The next day was Sunday, and our travellers 
were glad to rest till the evening, when they went 
to the nearest church. As they were coming out, 
Jane felt something on the pew-floor when reach- | 
ing her father’s hat. Picking it up, she found | 
it was a pocket Bible, in which was written | 
“Christine Smith, the gift of her affectionate 
father, June 1 12th, 1852.” 

“Bless me!” murmured the old man, on seadie | 
ing at it; “sho must have been here lately—per- 
haps this very evening, in the same pew with | 
us, and we never knew it.” 

The only means of discovering the owner they 
could think of, was to ask the door-keeper to tell | | 
the loser of the book to call at the house abit 
they lodged. | 





| father P 
‘ill! Andis this my sister Jane, too ? 


i surprise, “ how is it you are here? 


| here in this strange, unexpected manner. 





Being unable to wait longer than the next day 
before going home again, they anxiously waited 
till the afternoon for a call. 

At length the expected visitor arrived, and was 
shown in. 

“ Have you come,” said the old man, “for the 
| Bible which we picked up in church on Sunday 
| night?” 

“Yes, I have,” she said; “and am very much 
obliged to you for taking care of it for me, as I 


‘value it very much.” 


“Indeed,” he replied, in a tremulous voice. 
’ 


‘showing her the writing inside; “but pray tell 
| me, first, is that your name ?” 


“Yes,” she said, “it was my name before I was 
married.” 
Unable to restrain his feelings any longer, he 


| cried out, bursting into tears, and stretching out 


his arms towards her, “ Ob, Chrissy—Chrissy! 
come to me, my daughter. I am your own 
father, and this is your own sister-Jane.” 

Chrissy stared, first at him, and then at Jane, 
in mute astonishment. 

“What! is it really you, my poor. wronged 
Oh, how changed !—looking so, old and 
Oh! how 
can it be true?” 

“Oh, yes, it is quite true—believe me, it is true; 
and how glad I am we have met together at 
last!” he said, embracing her, with tears of joy 


| in his eyes. 


“But,” said Chrissy, still lost in doubt and 
I wrote home 
to Northumberland, and my letters came back to 


me unopened. I thought you must be dead, or 


| gone I knew not where; and had given up all 


hopes of meeting you again in this world.” 

Jane seeing her father sink down in his chair, 
overcome with emotion, and unable to give the 
necessary explanation, said to her sister, “ Pray 
listen to me; I will tell ycu how it is we have met 
When 
father was very ill, a month ago, a kind clergyman 
came to see him. He asked him about his family. 
Father told him that his wife died of a broken 
heart through the loss of two of her children; one 
a son who was drowned, and the other a daughter 
who had left home and gone away, as he feared, 
with a bad young man to some place abroad. He 


' said he was reminded, by what father told him of 


| his daughter, of the case of a poor woman who 
was one of his fellow-passengers from Australia, 
when he returned to this country a few months 
since. Father asked him if he would tell him the 
| particulars. He said, ‘Yes. I remember a young 
woman on board with her little boy, whom I 
buried at sea, the poor child having died with 
measles. She said she was going home to her 
parents in Northumberland, of the same name as 
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urs; but perhaps if she did not find them there, 

she might stay in Liverpool, where her husband’s 
nts resided, and get her living as best she 
could.’ ” 

“Yes, Chrissy,” said her father, rousing him- 
self to energy, “I told the gentleman it was a 
most remarkable story, and that I had reason to 
believe God had directed his steps to me, to let me 
know where my lost child was at last to be found. 
As soon as I got well enough, I set off with your 
sister to this town, and searched for you two days 
without finding you. The rest you know. Oh! 
how glad I am we have met at last.” 

Chrissy, choked with surprise gnd emotion, fell 








at her father’s knees and sobbed out the confession 
of her fault, and asked his forgiveness. The old 
man tenderly embraced his daughter, and said he 
heartily forgave all the past, and hoped she would 


never leave him again. He then gave back to her 
the Bible, and she received it with tears of grati- 
tude, saying, “This book has been-to me a bless- 
ing indeed ; it first led me to my heavenly Father, 
and now it has been the means of leading me 
back to you.” 

Chrissy never left her father again, but while 
she lived she was his chief earthly comfort, and 
helped to support him with the work of her own 
hands. 








THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD. 





fire; Sinai had its solemn lessons; 
Carmel canght the heavenly flame; 
Tabor tells of teachings uttered by Him who spake 
as never man spake. All these hills have their 
echoes that never die, and an unfading light lingers 
around them. But there are deeper footprints of 
Divinity on Olivet than on them all. Next to 
“mournful Calvary,” it stirs most profoundly the 
Christian’s soul. To Bethany, near its south- 
eastern base, our blessed Lord was wont to retire, 
that he might enjoy the quiet seclusion which the 
favoured family offered. Sitting on the slope of 
this hill, with the Temple shimmering at his feet 
in the rays of the eastern sun, he foretold that 
shortly not one stone of that grand structure 
should be left on another. From the brow of 
that mount, when Jerusalem burst suddenly cn 
his sight, the Saviour wept over the Holy City. 
In the garden of Gethsemane, at the foot of Olivet, 
his soul was exceeding sorrowful, and the world’s 
sins and sorrows wrung from His sympathetic 
nature drops of blood. 

This place of so many memories, the scene of 
his severest sufferings and deepest humiliation, 
was chosen as his point of departure when Jesus 
returned a conqueror to heaven. On the chosen 


day our Lord met his disciples in the city, dis- | 


coursed to them there, answered their too curious 
inquiries about his coming kingdom, gave them 
his final commands, and then led them out to 
Bethany. 

We follow them in fancy. They leave the city, 
cross the Kedron, are lost for a time in the shadow 
of the olive-trees; then again we trace them as 
they near the village. There he pauses. He 
spreads his hands over his followers in priestly 
manner, and while in the act of blessing them he 
rises sublimely from earth, mounts higher and 


IVET is prominent among “ the con- | higher as they gaze upward with fixed and startled 
secrated heights” of Palestine. | look, and presently a cloud encloses him, and they 
‘Horeb was hallowed by the mystic | 


see him no more. They stand awe-stricken and 
mute, and stare with strained sight into the sky. 
Then two angels appear to them in shining garb, 
| and say, “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
| up into heaven P this same Jesus, which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 

In this aceount of our blessed Lord’s ascension, 
| the first thing that strikes us is the fact of his 
| rising from earth unaided. It differs.thus in 
| instructive particulars from Elijah’s translation. 
| By a sweeping storm, in the midst of which a 
‘chariot of cloud rolled by and caught him up, 
'the prophet was conveyed to his reward. But 
_Jesus rose slowly and sublimely, the heavenly 
' life within counteracting the law of gravitation, 
as the vital energy of the bird enables it to fill 
‘its hollow bones with air and rise from earth. 
| Elijah’s departure was an assumption—a taking 
‘up; Jesus’s, an ascension—a going up. As he 
| could not be holden of the grave when he willed 
to roll back the stone, so he could not be holden 
| of earth when he had finished fully the work the 
| Father had given him to do. His glorified life 
| had its home in heaven, so his ascension followed 
| as @ consequence of his resurrection. He con- 
| sented to tarry on this world for a time, but his 
affinities were not here. It was by a generous 
| effort of self-denial that he descended to earth. 
'It was by a spontaneous tendency of his nature 
‘that he went back to his glory. He rose again 
| to the level whence he had’ come down, and so 
‘proved his origin to be heavenly, his essence 
| Divine. He went back naturally to his source, 
| and rested at last on the throne which on earth 
he had daily been nearing, his whole life here 
\being a gradual, steady advance heavenwards. 
| And such should our life be. By virtue of the 
‘ resurrection-life which he imparts to us, we can, 
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through grace, claim a citizenship in the skies; | too curious inquiries as to his present condition, 
and through the in-working of the Divine life, | But it was also a symbol of glory—an evideneg 
we should be daily drawing nearer and nearer | of his enthronisation, 
to our home on high. So living, when we | 
are called away, we too shall ascend, the life | has come between our dear Lord and ourselves, 
within going to its kindred skies with a glad | No adamantine rock has to be scaled that we may 
sense of release. We should, then, consider | reach him; no mighty barrier divides us. There 
ourselves as strangers here, and, being “risen | is but a little gathered mist—an “ earth-born 
with Christ,” should set our affections on things | cloud,” between our Jesus and ourselves. It jg 
above. As the heart of Bruce was carried for- | but a little film of vapour that veils him from our 
ward in the battle to draw’on the soldiers, so | view. And this does not hide us from him; it 
should Jesus, by his going before, draw us to the | does not bar his approach; it is no hindrance to 
place where he will share with us his victory. | the fulfilment of his promise—“ Lo, I am with you 
Therefore, as Bishop Pearson says, “ we should | alway.” His disciples can no longer see him face 
trample on our sins, and subdue our lusts of the to face, but they can feel his presence with a 
flesh, that our conversation may be correspondent | sense more quick and connecting than touch, 
to the Saviour’s condition; that where the eyes of ; And this thin tisgue will be torn away one day, 
the apostles were forced to leave him, thither our and the Saviour will come in triumph to take to 
thoughts may follow him.” The Christian’s cry | himself the great power and reign. The angels 
should be— | announced—“ This Same Jesus, which is taken up 
Cates ot mip hetet, veil 3 ways ° |from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
I will arise, and, in the strength of love, ‘ _ Manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 
Fagus the beages teneneee: eee evar. Then we shall be caught up to reign-with him; 
5 fo a es 5: erphebanen ari “and when the pr a ene shall roll back to 
But we are told that “a cloud received” the receive him once more, a long line of glorified 
Saviour out of the sight of the disciples. Now , men shall swell his triumphal train. 
clouds were not so common in Palestine as| Meanwhile the heavenly messengers chide our 
in our clime: they have their significance in idly looking for our ascended Lord. “ Why stand 
Scripture symbology. The cloud that concealed ye gazing up into heaven?” they ask. Musing is 
Christ from the earnest gaze of the little group to be balanced by doing; contemplation is to be 
on Olivet was a sign of separation. It was drawn followed by practical application to the work of 
between the Saviour and mortal sight to check witnessing to our Redeemer. 








FAITH IN LITTLE THINGS THE PROOF OF NO LITTLE FAITH. 
BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


SIDELITY to one’s trust, whether in ; Lord’s expostulating moral: “ He that is faithful 

Mm great things or small, whether in | in that which is least, is faithful. also in much” 

Sl @| sacred or secular duties, the same | —i.e., such a man of high-principled integrity 
FS *s S| principle being involved in them all, | would display the same fealty to duty in either 

is the frequent subject of our Lord’s | case; and, on the other hand, “ he that is unjust 

illustrative parables. There are the ten virgins, | in the least, is unjust also in much.” “If there- 
five wise enough to trim their lamps, and five | fore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
foolish enough to neglect their oil; there are the | mammon, who will commit to your trust the true 
servants of an absent lord, to whom he severally | riches ?” The dishonest disciple whose petty filch- 
confided their ten, five, or one talent, who, on his ings robbed the bag, was the same who betrayed 
return to reckon with them, promoted to greater | and sold his Lord and Master, hypocrisy equally 
trust the faithful ones, and banished from his | lying at the root of both delinquencies. “If ye 
service and favour the indolent and disloyal; | have not been faithful in that which is another 
there are the wieked husbandmen, misappro-| man’s, who shall give you that which is your 


priating the imheritance entrusted to their eco-| own?” If, indeed, anything whatever may be - 


nomy, stoning their lord’s messengers, and even | rightly called your own, for “what hast thou; 0 
slaying his son, who are punished with destruc- | man, that thou didst not receive?” “ Ye are not 
tion, and their office transferred to the charge of | your own; ye are bought with a price ;” yourself, 


others; and there is the course of the wasteful| your body, soul, and spirit, your time, talents, . 


steward, culminating in a series of wholesale | intellects, and property, all are His who redeemed 
frauds, and losing his stewardship, with our you by His precious blood. You may be called 








Let us be thankful that it is only a cloud that ~ 
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proprietors, as between man and man, but all 
are stewards in the sight of God; “and it is re- 
wired of stewards that a man be found faithful.” 
The obligation is incumbent upon all men, but 

jally on Christ’s disciples, for they have pub- 
lily avouched him for their Master, and taken 
service under him. Divi sacramentum, each one 
of them may affirm; “I have sworn to be faithful, 
and my Lord and Master’s pledge to me is: ‘ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 
erown of life.’ ” 

In assuring us that the glory of manhood is 
its unswerving fidelity, the Lord Jesus states 
nothing new, or strange, or difficult to realise. The 
faithfulness which God requires between man and 
(od, men require from their fellow-men. They 
honour them in whom it exists, and despise and 
distrust those in whom it is wanting. Nothing 
attracts so much affection, honour, confidence, 
and respect, as trustworthiness. You may not 


be religious in principle and spirit; you may be | 


mable to discern the higher aspect of the virtue, 
bub none can choose but appreciate the moral 
beauty and value of integrity, as between man 
aud man. Indeed, there is not a single grace or 
duty which God requires of us to be exercised 
towards himself, the operation of which in our 
fellow-citizen character would not enhance our 
welcome and usefulness to each other. ‘“ Godli- 
nessis profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come,” 

We may be subject to many defects, and oft 
infirmities, but no nobler epitaph could dignify 
our tomb than the simple inscription: “ Here lies 


4 true man; loyal in all the relations of life; in | 
| ness in human vanity when they challenged their 
master: “Ifthe prophet had bidden thee do some 


friendship sincere; his word his bond; upright in 
all his dealings: he never wittingly betrayed a 
trust.” ‘ 

Faithfulness—including honesty, industry, and 
truth—is the propagation and support of mutual 
confidence, as like begets its like. 
were compelled to deal truly and explicitly with 
the explicit truth and sincerity of De Witte, 
the Grand Pensionary of Holland. Lies can no 
more compete with uniform truth, than darkness 
compass light. That style of faith which com- 
mercial men call credit, is the life of trade. 
trust, no trade. It is the only solid basis of the 
stability and progress of society. What is the 
comprehensive term which involves all that is 
allied to admiration, comfort, trust, and reliance, 
and constitutes individual respectability ? It is 
simply faithfulness—faithfulness to your word, 
your profession, your every responsibility, social 
& moral. It is a quality within every man’s 
teach, and beyond no man’s power of exercise. 
God nowhere in his Word demands great things 
of men in general. He may, in rare instances, 





Diplomatists | 


No | 


'asks us to be faithful, not to be famous. 





put individual faith to a difficult test, with a view 
to such things happening unto them, for our 
ensamples in like rare emergencies, and they are 
written for our admonition, unto whom the ends 
of the world are come. Thus he may search an 
Abraham’s parental soul by the command: “Go, 
offer up thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest;” he may bid an Elijah go forth, 
on peril of his life, to meet Ahab; or a Moses to 
come up to him in the midst of the terrors of the 
mount; but the Divine commandments are in the 
main simple and attainable, their yoke is easy and 


‘their burden light, and mostly to -be summed up 


in the requirement to be faithful. That is the 


thing to be aimed at; as to other and—what may 
' seem to us—higher things, God often asks, “ Who 


hath required this at your hands?” Do that 
which lies nearest to you, which is your im- 


' mediate duty; show all good fidelity in the 


transactions of your daily calling—what you may 
think trifles are no. trifling tests. On the 
contrary, to neglect the small thing for what 
strikes you to be the greater, betrays a mis- 
taken view of what constitutes faithfulness. For 
instance, the man who deserts his every-day 
business, however humble, for some smart specu- 
lation, or for the pursuit of some daring exploit, 


‘in order to be talked of, is a fool in the sight of 


God, who appointed his ordinary calling, but had 


“not called him to the extraordinary achievement; 
‘nor is he less a fool in the estimation of his 


fellow-men, who may be damaged by his neglect 


‘of the duty which belonged to him, and must be 


scandalised by his silly example in meddling with 
what did not belong to him. 
Naaman’s servants hit upon a notable weak- 


great thing, wouldest thou not have done it?” It 
is easier to draw men to the great public occa- 


sional effort, than to keep them steadfast to what 


seem to be the small trivial things of common 
daily life and duty. Hence in these things— 
light and unsuspected as Samson’s locks—lies the 
secret of individual strength, and the real proof of 
faithfulness. Nothing short of being true to the 
business which happens to be on hand, will avail 
us in the long run. ‘There are no lucky hits, nor 
shrewd ventures, in the discharges of duty. God 
The 
fame may follow the being faithful, but without 
the faithfulness there will be no fame at last. I 
have known a vague, desultory student at college 
stored with all kinds of knowledge, except in 
the subjects on his examination in which de- 
pended his degree. That is unfaithfulness to the 
course of reading prescribed for him, it is an 
aberration, the effect of a misdirected light, and 
the learned rambler miserably fails. If I were 
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examining a group of candidates who were aware 
beforehand that the appointed theme was history, 
and they pleaded in excuse of their ignorance in 
the one thing, their proficiency in others—as in 
geology, mathematics, or chemistry—what else 
could I reply than what God often replies, “ Who 
hath required this at your hands?” 

Its parallel blunder is in the rebuke: “The 
world by wisdom knew not Gud;” not because 
God was not to be known, but because men’s 
intellects had been exercised on every other sub- 
ject except him, “whom to know is life eternal ;” 
they had not honoured the precept : “ Get wisdom, 
get knowledge; but with all thy getting get 
understanding.” This study to “acquaint our- 
selves with God” is faithfulness to our own 
minds. It is human reason paying the homage 
of her confidence in the fact and truth of revela- 
tion; in other words, it is being faithful to the 
Bible, and that means belief in the God of the 
Bible; it is simple, child-like, subjective obedience 
to his holy law and covenant love which are 
treasured up therein, as the tables of Sinai were 
hidden in the ark. 

In that one question which God will demand of 
us at the bar of final judgment, “Have you been 
faithful ?” it will be useless, it will be worse, it will 
aggravate our sin and folly, to affirm, as many do 
in this life, that we knew the truth in theory, had 
defended it against gainsayers, had done great 
things for the Gospel, had wrestled and wrought 
hard in life, and realised wealth and social position; 
the only question of any importance then will be, 
Were you faithful in the calling wherein He called 
you? diligent in the things which He chose for 
you, not in the things which you chose for your- 
self? Was your life spent, notwithstanding all 
its imperfections, sins, and shortcomings, with a 
view to pleasing God and pleasing your neigh- 
bour, for his good to his edification, and not in 
pleasing yourself? “Even as Christ pleased 
not himself,” but did all things to “please him 
that sent him.” 

We know little of the past chronicles of our 
race. We know less of the future, as to the 
kind of being which will comprise the life eternal ; 
for “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into. the heart of man to con- 
ccive, what things the Lord hath prepared for 
them that love him.” We often long to know 
more of both past and future. We fly abroad on 
wings of wildest hypotheses; we drop, like birds 
wounded in their flight, into deep, obscure 
reveries; we cry up to God, “Oh! tell us more, 
thou Eternal One, of such fragments of thine own 
eternity which concern our past and future. Thy 
Genesis and man’s geology agree in revealing this 
earth of ours as beginning in darkness. Alas! 
that its whole history seems doomed to be the 


| nebulous era of our souls, for here, from first to 


last of our mortal memoirs, ‘we see through a 
glass darkly.’ Help us to exhume from the dug, 
of ages the fossil records of our nature. Give ug 
the telescopic power to discern the infinitely more 
profound futurities of our race. We are thing 
images, lend us the mystic mirrors in which we 
may trace humanity as it was with thee in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world with 
out end.” Some such thoughts as these at times 
occupy our hearts, to the hindrance of more jm- 
mediate practical duties. But God's significant 
reserve as to both past and future, indicates hig 
will that we should cease non-essential specula- 
tions on those eras of our being which lie beyond 
our experience, and bend all our moral energies 
on the duties belonging to the present, which is 
within our experience. In these things there is 
no lack of positive light and direction. Conscience 
in man, like instinct in the lower animals, points 
out the true course to be pursued ; and if we listen 
with an understanding heart and believing ear, 
we hear a voice behind us, saying, “This is the 
way; walk ye in it;” and if we are “obedient to 
the heavenly calling,” we shall assuredly receive 
grace, strength, spontaneity, and wisdom, to 
“walk worthy of the Lord, who hath called us, 
unto all well pleasing.” 

The world is still our school, as the law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. The child 
Jesus going down to Nazareth with his parents, 
and being subject unto them, was the train- 
ing of the Man Christ Jesus to become obedient 
unto death, and thence ascending into heayen, 
to the glory of God the Father. He hath left 
us an example which we should follow step by 
step. The discipline which proves our “ faithful- 
ness in the few things,” through grace, qualifies 
us to be “made rulers over many things.” I have 
no great reliance on the common adage, that a 
dissolute youth will grow out of his vagaries and 
profligacies, and that when greater responsibilities 
fall upon him, he will rise to a sense of their obli- 
gation, and be equal to the occasion. Our Lord's 
teaching contradicts this unlikely and indefinite 
hope. He who knew what was in man affirms, 
“He that is unjust ia the least, is unjust also im 
much.” He warns the indolent, perhaps fraudu- 
lent, certainly the unprofitable, apprentice or jour- 
neyman, “If ye have not been faithful in that 
| which is another man’s, who shall give you that 
| which is your own?” An ill-served apprentice 
ship is the worst preliminary to success in your 
own business. Whereas the well-principled youth 
' who feels, with Joseph in Potiphar’s house, “My 
master hath put all things under my hands,” and 
in the face of temptation to the contrary, requites 
his master’s generous confidence by the most 
‘serupulous fidelity to his interests, that is the 
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man who thereby shows himself worthy of a! patience failed under a slight put upon that in. 
larger trust. By the modesty which was cheer- tegrity. The failure in the small grievance, with 
fully content to discharge the functions belonging | the conquest of the great trouble, is often repeated; 
to its humble outset in life; by the faithfulness but we should be more on our guard against this 
with which it made a conscience of the smallest | inconsistency, if we remembered in the moment 
matter that fell in its way, such a career by-and- | of irritation, or annoyance, the Saviour’s warning, 
by meets its graceful recognition in the earthly | that to be faithful in that which is least, is essen- 
master’s bidding, “ Friend, go up higher!” And | tial to the inauguration and completion of the faith. 
the same faithfulness in the service of the hea-' fulness in that which is much. Samson’s triumph 
venly Master inherits the priceless commendation, | over a thousand men was spoiled of its moral 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou | trophy by his subjugation to a woman. The be.. 
intd the joy of thy Lord!” | ginning of strife between conscience and conduct 
A true sense of responsibility has no relation to|—the petty violation of principle—may be as 
smaller or greater; it cannot discriminate between when one letteth out water. It may be an incon. 
things of less or more importance.’ Nothing is | siderable oozing of a few drops at the outset ; but 
unimportant which involves principle. Conse- | | the elementary force rapidly gains upon its oppor. 
quently, it is not correct to deseribe one man’s re- | tunity, till it bursts the embankment, and whole 
sponsibility as greater than another’s. Any man’s districts become a waste of waters. Hence the 
responsibility is equal to any other man’s, in the | cogency of the warning to resist the beginning of 
ratio of his talents, gifts, opportunities, and field | evil. It was the cruel policy of Egypt to crush 
of action. A frjend,-to whom I owe some of these | the growing power of Israel by the slaughter of 
thoughts, remarks—“If you have more.to answer ‘her male children. “ The children of this world 
for to God, then you have more to answer with. | are wiser in their generation than the children 
So that your responsibility may be absolutely | of light.” When will the servants of God learn 
greater, or less, than mine; but relatively—and , that the man of sin is most easily destroyed in 
this is the way God looks at it—it is the same. his infancy? The wars of Israel, as the Lord's 
For you, therefore—for any individual—nothing | avengers upon Canaan, impressed this truth, when 
can be trivial, nothing insignificant. It may be | women and children shared the fate of their hus- 
so, as far as others are concerned—as far as | bands and fathers. It is still the stern necessity, 
general and ultimate results are concerned—but | if we would be thoroughly faithful to our trust, 
it cannot be so, as far as you are concerned.” | that the little sins must be cutoff with the greater 
That little test, or that great one, as the case | ones, both must be destroyed, if we would aim ait 
may be, is equally the crisis of your character; | the fulness of the stature of His standard, whose 
if you fail of being faithful there, you violate the | disciple must “ deny himself, take up His cross, 
whole principle at issue. You are weighed in the | and follow Him.” 
balances, and found wanting on the solemn pre- | If the dread of failure, founded on past weak- 
dicament; “He that offendeth in one point is | ness and faintings by the way, discourage us 
guilty of all.” ‘from the undertaking, let .us fall back upon the 
On the.other hand, the principle is applicable | prayer—*‘ O Lord, undertake for me; suffer me 
to the spirit and tone of mind in which faith in | | ‘not to venture a step, except where thy mighty 
God should sustain the believer, under the recur- | hand guide and lead me, Give me thy Holy - 
rence of. petty annoyances, They. cease to be | Spirit, as a spirit of faith, to ‘run with patience 
petty when they are regarded as occasions for the race that is set before me, looking unto Jesus, 
being “ faithful in that which is least,” The con- | that I may be always true to thy truth, and trust- 
sideration invests them with an import beyond | | _ worthy to thy trust. All I am, and all I have, 
their intrinsic significance. It astonished the wife | thou hast put into my hands; give me grace to 
of Job, that in the very depth of his aecumulated be thy faithful steward, that at the last thou 
afflictions, in spite of their desolating pressure, | mayest receive me and mine, as all thine own, 
he still “retained his integrity ;” yet even his | with usury.” 











GOOD NIGHT. 


Aes sun is sinking, Far bells are chiming, 
One star is blinking, Heaven’s solemn rhyming, 


All white and pale; As night draws nigh ; 
, Nature is sleeping, All holy feelings, 

Soft mists are creeping All sad appealings, 

O’er hill and dale. Mount up on high. 


Good night ! Good night ! 
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Though mute, the flowers 

From dewy bowers 

Their heads upraise : 

Sweet bluebells ringing, 

Sweet incense swinging 

To their God’s praise. 
Good night ! 


The blackbirds trilling 
Sounds yet more thrilling 
Now day is done; 
The kine’s soft lowing, 
The streamlet’s flowing, 
Give deeper tone. 

Good night ! 


The sun is sinking, 

One star is blinking 

With drowsy eye: 

Nature is sleeping, 

But God is keeping 

Bright watch on high. 
Good night ! 


Thus seeing, hearing, 
No danger fearing, 
Sleep well to-night ; 
Your eyelids closing, 
Calmly reposing 

Till morning’s light. 





Good night ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXX. 

NOT WOEDS, BUT DEEDS! 

T is everything, dear mother, to have gained 
a respite.” 

«Yes, for six months, Raymond.” 

She was in her place by the fire, her 
hands, with their lace ruffles, folded on her 
lap. 

“Six months, Raymond!” 

She repeated the words uneasily. He knew what 
she meant, and replied in a soothing tone— 

“Something may happen before that period comes 
to an end. 
dear mcther. You will be ill, if you persist in being 
80 anxious.” 


“Am I anxious?” a 


She gave a little laugh. 
think I have stood it bravely, Raymond.” 


He took her hand, and kissed it. He had sat 
down close by her. 

She turned her eager eyes upon him. 

“T often wonder what the end will be, Raymond! 
All the winter long, I have looked into that fire, and 
sat wondering. What can it be?” 

He was softly rubbing the white hand that lay in 
his. She had got to speak in that way of late: to 
him, only; never to Alice. 

“A good ending, mother, I hope. One can but 
do one’s best. The spring may bring better days, 
perhaps.” 

She shook her head. It was useless to talk in that 
way. He knew it was so, in his heart. 

It was getting dusk, but the lamps had not been 
lighted. They sat alone, the mother and son; they 
often sat alone, in these days: they had so many 
confidences unshared by Alice. 

It was not for want of love. She was their hope, 
their pride—all, indeed, they had in the world. 
But they dared not tell her how narrow was the 
pass, how profound the gulf, they were approaching. 


There was a wonderful patience, a quiet resolution | 


about these two, that was worthy of a better cause. 
They made no loud lamentations, nor uttered useless 
= 2 
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| occupied. 
I wish you would learn to sleep better, | her brow would often be knit. 
| the gaiety of youth seemed as if ground out of her. 
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regrets. You will see, daily, the space narrowing— 
the enemy pressing nearer—yet they will not flinch, 
either of them. 

A light step outside the door roused them. They 
seemed to think they must assume some kind of 
cheerfulness, and hide up the skeleton; for Alice was 
coming. 

She was changed. Those who loved her knew it, 
though they dare not whisper it, even to each other. 
She rarely sang now; she would moye noiselessly 
about the house; she would be abstracted and pre- 
There was a look of trouble in her eyes; 
The gladness and 





They knew what had done it! 

She came into the room very quietly: 
was the first who spoke to her. 

He had called up, as we said, a little cheerfulness. 
“Come, Alice, are we never to hear you sing again ?” 

She did not answer. She stocd and looked at him 


Raymond 





with two sad, wistful eyes. Her face was very pale, 
| and even by that uncertain light, he could see that 
| she had been weeping bitterly. 
Still, the skeleton must be forced back into its 
place. It would never do to let go the veil, be it 
| never so flimsy. 
He got up, saying, still cheerfully, “If you will not, 
I will. This is just the hour for music.” 
‘‘ Stay, Raymond, I cannot bear it!” 
Her voice was sharp and thrilling. 
hand to her forehead. 
“Have you the headache, dear?” asked Raymond, 
tenderly. 
“No, no! it is my heart,” she cried—‘“ my heart a 
They looked at her anxiously. They knew what 
was coming, well. 
“Oh, mother, mother! why do we deceive our-. 
selves?” exclaimed she, coming forward, and fresh 
from her great anguish. ‘“ Why do we keep up this 
miserable farce—this daily, hourly lie? Let us do © 
| better, mother ; let us begin afresh, and be true, and 
brave, and honest, Let us, mother !—let us!” , 


She put her 
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She had come close up. Her mother had risen, and 
Alice had thrown herself into her arms, her pleading 
face raised to hers. 

Lady Sylvester’s face did not plead; it never looked 
more harsh, more pitiless. 

She withdrew herself from the clinging embrace of 
her daughter. Her daughter’s heart was warm, and 
impassioned. Lady Sylvester’s heart was kept down, 
as by a grip of iron. 

She said that Alice was foolish, and that no true 
Sylvester ever lost self-control; that to make a scene 
like this was undignified and unworthy: words Alice 
had heard from her childhood upwards. They had 
rung in her ears till she was weary of them. 

It was useless to defy these walls of adamant, that 
had stood for centuries. She knew it was useless, 
and she held her peace. Then the ripple on the 
surface died away, and the dead, unwholesome calm 
came back again. The conversation began by fits 
and starts, and was kept up irregularly and on indif- 
ferent subjects. The home atmosphere was growing 
more and more oppressive. And thus the hours 
dragged heavily by, till the time came for retiring. 
Then the old house was shut up, and silence brooded 
over it. In some instances, at least, silence only— 
not sleep ! 

Alice had been longing ardently for this hour. 
She was not a person to let her tears or her regrets 
stand in the place of action. She had laid her plans, 
and was about to carry them into effect. In the still- 
ness and the security of her own chamber she meant 
to work. Yes, work for money / 

By some path or other she would reach that 
golden field out yonder—the field of honest industry! 
It was little she could do; but she would do that 
little. If one iota of the misery she was compelled to 
know of could be mitigated, then let the busy hand 
do its utmost. Let her forget to sleep, to eat, so she 
might work ! 

She closed her door, and locked it. Her face looked 
happier, in spite of its pallid weariness. One moment 
she stood and listened. It were folly to take the Syl- 
vesters into confidence, and she did not try. Her 
labour would be carried on in secret. 

It was mere hand labour. The people at the 
repository had told her they would buy any number 
of fancy articles that she could make; and she was 
going to make them. 

The artist paints his picture, and embodies some 
creation of his fancy. The poet writes, and his poem 
stands immortal, and looks down on generations. 
This girl was no painter, and no poet; she had not 
the gift of genius; but it seems to me as if her work 
were grand as theirs was! 

How glad she was that she could work! How 
eagerly the busy fingers plied their task! What 
sweetness was dropped into her bitter lot! What 
healing balm to her sore conscience, by the fulfilment 
of the golden rule of honesty! No matter the hours 
snatched from repose! No matter, to her inexperienced 
mind, the wear and tear of nerve, and brain, and eye- 
sight! No matter anything, so she might work! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
HAROLD HEARS SWEET MUSIC. 

CuarLeY Buaxe had grown patient—that is, patient 
by comparison of what he used to be. Two reasons 
might be assigned for this change; one was, that he 
was growing sensibly weaker. No one who saw him 
could dare to hope that the poor frail body would 
hold its tenure much longer. 

On very fine days he went out in his chair; but i 
became painful to him to be carried up and down 
stairs. Generally speaking, he lay tolerably passive 
on the sofa, reading the books which Alice lent him, 
And now came the second reason for his patience, 
Those books had had a great effect upon him: they 
had taught him lessons of patience, and of kindness, 
and of charity,—lessons that he had never before 
thought he needed. They had shown him, as ing 
glass, his own fretfulness, and impatience, and m. 
lovely tempers. They had soothed his loneliness, and 
opened up to him some better, brighter hopes than 
he had ever yet dreamed of. 

And the visits which Alice paid to him had become 
the greatest blessing to him. He would lie and listen 
for her step upon the stairs. His eye would glisten 
and his pale cheek have a shade of colour, as she 
came in. If he clung to any human being on this 
earth more than another, it was to Alice. 

She was very kind tohim. She looked upon him 
as upon a sick child, who wants care and tending, 
The few good offices she could render him were done 
heartily, and with all the kindness of her nature, 
She always came to see him when he was alone, and 
there was no fear of meeting with Harold. “Staya 
few minutes longer,” Charley would say. “ Harold 
won’t be back till five.” 

Sometimes she would stay, but she always kept. 
glancing at the French clock on the mantelpiece, 
When the hand got within the range of five, she 
would rise up and go. 

She would often play and sing to Charley. Ther 
was an old piano in the room, that Harold had caused 
to be tuned and repaired for the amusement of his 
brother. Alice often played for the hour together. 
She would sing hymns, sometimes; Charley had 
grown fond of sacred music. 

Her voice was not powerful, nor was her singilg 
at all scientific; but it had a sweetness and freshness 
about it, like that of the lark. Charley would never 
tire of listening. “Again! Miss Sylvester, if you 
please, again!” he would say; and Alice would sing 
the hymn or song again. 

One afternoon she was singing to him, as usual. 
He was lying, listening; and they were both t 
much preoccupied to notice that some one Wis 
coming up the stairs. But that some one was Harald 

He had never seen Alice Sylvester since the days 
they were in Rome. He knew it was her voice—that 
rich, soft music that came stealing to his ear. He 
knew it in a moment. 

He changed colour violently.. Such a look df 
glad’ surprise came into his face, that it was like 
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He stole softly up stairs, and | 


ha 
an illumination. 
listened. 

When she had finished, she turned hastily round, | 
tolook at the clock. Then she saw Harold. It was | 
agreat surprise to her. A look of alarm came into | 
her face. She had stayed too late, and she hurriedly | 
began to put on her hat. 

“Miss Sylvester, won’t you speak to me?” asked 
Harold, pained and disappointed. 

“Qh, yes!” and she put her hand into his. “I 
am very glad to see you. But it is late. I ought 
to be home by now.” 

“J hoped you would indulge me with a little talk 
of the old Roman days,” said Harold, with a shade 
of reproach in his voice; and yet he smiled, too. 
“Have you forgotten them ?” 

“No—oh, no!” 

She spoke hurriedly, and was rolling up her music. 

“ At least you will let me thank you for your kind- 
ness to Charley.” 

“Charley can speak for himself,” said a pettish 
voice from the sofa; “and you need not have come 
back so soon. You have driven Miss Sylvester 
aay.” 

“Oh, no—no!” 

Her eyes were raised, and a kind of look fell upon 
him, such as he remembered to have had once | 
before from Alice. It was the morning that she went | 
away from Rome. [Every pulse in his body had | 
been made to throb and tingle by that look! He, 
did not care, now, an atom for anything Charley | 
might say ! | 

He hoped she would look at him again; but she did | 
not; she still seemed hurried, and a little agitated. | 
She was rolling up her music ; but the pieces did not | 
fitinto the case. Harold took it from her, and rolled | 
the pieces up himself. 

She stood by in silence; her eyes were fixed on the | 
music. She did not say another word, except that, 
when he had finished, she took the case from him, 
and thanked him. 

Joyful as the incident had been, he felt it was a 
selfish joy, and he reproached himself. Something | 
told him that a spell was broken. That, now he had 





once seen her, Alice would be wary how she came f[ 


again, 

Before he had time to think more, Alice was in the | 
street. He stepped to the window, and watched to | 
catch the last glimpse of her, before she turned the | 
corner of the street. Charley was talking to him; | 
but, for once, Charley was neglected, and, for the 
moment, unheard. 

Charley, however, was not a person to be trifled 
with, He raised his voice, till its very gshrillness 
pierced through Harold’s brain, and brought him back. 

“Harold! are you deaf?” 

“No, dear, not by any means,” replied Harold, 
returning to the side of the sofa, and taking up 
again the thread of his daily cares and occupations. 
“What were you saying, Charley ?” 

“Thave said, three times over, how is it you are 
ome home so soon ?” 








Charley was getting fretful again. 

“Ah, that reminds me, Charley ! 
piece of glorious news for you!” 

“* Have you, Harold? What is it?” 

“You have not been out to-day, Charley, have 
you?” 

“Of course I have not. You know how I hate 
those nasty stones. And what has that to do with 
the news ?” 

* Because, how should you like to live where there 
are no nasty stones? Weare going to move from 
here, at Lady Day.” 

“Move from here! How is that, Harold ?” 

“We are going to a better place, dear; to a snug 


I have such a 


| little home of our own, and where you can get into 


the fields.” 

“Oh, Harold! where—where ?” 

‘Mr. Mapleson has been very good to me, Charley. 
He told me, to-day, that he had bought a house which 
stands very near the mill—a nice little place it is, 
dear, and that he means the overseer to live in it. 
I am the overseer, you know.” 

** And are you to live in it?” 

“ Yes, we two together.” 

Charley’s face grew radiant. 

“How glad I am! How nice it will be! Oh, 
Harold! if I could only breathe the fresh air once 
more I think I could almost live!” 

He said it with energy. Harold looked at the frail, 
wasting figure, and hollow cheek, and a pang shot 
through his heart—a pang he had felt many a time 
before, and would feel till the end. 

But he did not abate his cheerfulness. 

“It will be very nice, dear, and I shall send for our 
old nurse, good Mrs. Brown ; she shall come and keep 
house for us. You will like that.” 

“It won’t be lodgings, then?” 

“Oh, no, we shall be absolute masters of our own 
little domain. We shall be as happy as princes, and 
happier too, a great deal.” 

“T am sure we shall. But won't it take more 
money, Harold, to keep house ?” 

“Yes, perbaps it will. But then, you see, that 
excellent Mr. Mapleson has doubled my salary.” 

Charley laughed, and clapped his hands with glee. 

“Hurrah!” cried he. “Three cheers for the 
miller!” 

Charley would persist in calling Mr. Mapleson the 
miller, a title that, as Harold said, had no reference 
to him whatever, 

“So that you have only to get a little stronger, 
Charley. We shall see what the fresh air does for you.” 

“I wish we were going to-morrow. I am s0 
afraid 2 

He paused; there was a grave, almost a solemn, 
look upon his face. 

“Afraid of what, dear?” said Harold, inwardly 
trembling. 

“ Afraid,” and he spoke slowly, and with unusual 
seriousness, “ that this change will come too late!” 

Tears gushed into Harold’s eyes. He took the 
thin hand in his. 
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“No! Charley, no! Let us pray God that it may | The sight of a stranger absorbed in so extra. 
not be 60 ” said he with deep feeling. ordinary an act, in the very heart of her aomaing 
“ tis A will pray.” said Charley, in the same _ was calculated to startle Alicia out of her wits. She 
unusual tone; “but for all that, God may not hear | had just time to utter a rage on _—— when 
our prayers. It may be his will that I should go.” | Captain Jack turned round, t e —_ rooklyn 
Strange words from the lips of Charley. Had he | ee in an —— - imbecile manner, hig 
weg hink that he should die ? | head flapping against his feet. 
is caper | The moment Captain Jack caught sight of Alicia, 
he jumped from the chair, shut his knife, put it in 
CHAPTER XXXIL | his pocket, and ran towards her. It was well he did, 
CAPTAIN JACK. : | She had ceased, indeed, to make any outcry ; but she 
“ Your name, sir, if you please—your name?” cried became deadly pale, and, to use his we expression, 
the footman, vigorously plucking back an individual “ fainted right slap away on the carpet. 
who had just made good his entrance to the hall at! Captain Jack was a man of ready resources. First 
Brooklyn. | he ran to the door and bolted it, to keep, as he 
“My name, sir, if you must know—though what said, the women out; then he opened a window 
business it is of yours I can’t imagine—my name is | as wide as it would go; and, lastly, he took Alicia 
Captain Jack; and I am come to see Alicia Pier- | in his arms, and carried her to - rina ie = 
point.” current of air would blow upon her. ot lastly; 
“Then you’ve made a mistake,” replied the foot- | am wrong there. Last of all, he took a little flask 
man, with an air of triumph. “There’s no such | from his pocket—familiarly called his pocket-pistol— 
person lives here or hereabouts. My mistress is Mrs. | and applied it to the lips of Alicia 
Brooklyn, of Brooklyn Hall.” Now, whether it was the result of the current o} 
“But wasn’t she a Miss Pierpoint? Heaven bless air, which blew her black hair hither and thither, 
her! and wasn’t Alicia her Christian name? There, | or the unusual aroma of the pocket-pistol, or both 
now! you'd best let me!” And with one vigorous , these things together, certain it is that Mrs. Brook. 
effort he shook off his opponent, and ee along lyn began to revive. ne was ae were 
the hall with an assurance that was astounding. revival, for the moment her eyes opened, and fell, as 
He seemed to know his way too, which was more naturally they would, upon Captain Jack, she went 
than Mercury had bargained for. In fact, Mercury | into violent hysterics. Indeed, the wonder is, that the 
being rather old and pursy, and with a touch of | whole house was not roused, and brought to the spot.: 
chronic asthma, was obliged to pause, and recover | Captain Jack seemed more nonplussed by this pre 
breath. During that pause, Captain Jack had got | dicament _ 7 had — by the ecw . ee 
out of his sphere of observation. over her with a face of extreme anxiety; an e 
He walked along in a careless, rollicking manner. | could do was to utter the words, at intervals, andina 
He had on a sailor's uniform, and there was a medal soothing tone, “ Steady, my lass! steady, will ae 
on his breast. His hands were in his pockets, and After a time, the widow calmed down a little. It 
a catch of a song in his mouth, as he progressed was evident that her emotion, violent as it was, did 
through the mansion. not. proceed so much from fear as from surprise. 
The first room he came to he entered. It was the | When she had got better, and sat up, her hair 
breakfast-room. Alicia was not there; but her | dishevelled, her face wet with tears, and in aglow © 
portrait was. The mistress of Brooklyn hung smiling | with agitation, Captain Jack felt considerably Te 
in her bridal costume. On the other side of the fire- lieved. He had even begun to whistle, only that he 
place, was the full-length likeness of an elderly | checked himself. \ = be 
gentleman, with a solemn face, and rather a bilious | “I thought you were dead!” cried Alicia, bringing 
complexion. That was the late Mr. Brooklyn. | out the last words almost with a shriek, and giving 
Captain Jack fell immediately into ecstasies—that symptoms of another fit of hysterics. 3 
is, with the portrait of Alicia. It hung up rather} Captain Jack whipped out his pocket-pistol, quick 
high, and he got a chair, climbed up, and kissed it | as thought. ; 4 : 
again _ ng A with great smacks too, that! . “ in ‘sea pagers = ri — pac yee va se 
resounded through the room. up her hands, as though to keep it off. “ Only, 
Then he got down. He was very adroit in his never thought to see you any more.” Anda shower 
movements. He got down, and his eye fell upon the | of tears began to fall. . 
other portrait. “Steady, my ——that is, don’t ery, Alicia. I never 
“Unpleasant brute !” was more alive since I was born. And I’m come 
This was addressed to the late Mr. Brooklyn. back, more in love with you than ever.” 
The chair was moved in no time. Up climbed| “Oh, Captain Jack!” : 
Captain Jack, whipped a knife out of his pocket, and « Yes, I am ! I've been tumbling about on a 
began deliberately to cut the portrait of Alicia’s | sea, all this time, Alicia. I’ve been north, and sow 
Jamented husband from its frame; an employment | and east, and west. I’ve seen all the pre ar 
which so fully engrossed him, that he did not hear the | are—almost. There’s nowhere I haven't been, 
door open, or perceive that Alicia herself had entered. | nothing I haven't seen! I nailed your colours to my 
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mast, before I started. I’ve kept true to’em, and) Years ago he had been her lover. Alicia had loved 

I'm come sailing home with’em. And the colours, | him in return. But the whole thing had been scouted 

bless ’em! are just included in one word, and that’s and put down by the Pierpoint family. 

the prettiest word in the whole language—Alicia !” Ne’er-do-well Jack? (For this was the name he 
The widow gave a little laugh; then a little scream. | went by.) Oh, it was not to be thought of for a 
« What on earth is that ?” cried she. | moment! Send him to sea; send him anywhere, to 
The window was still open. Flap, flap, went the | be out of the girl’s way. 

mhappy Brooklyn, head touching heels. So Jack, whose Christian name was Walter, was 
Captain Jack was on the chair, in the twinkling of sent tosea, and kept there, till such time as Alicia had 

aneye. He whipped out his knife, and lo! Brooklyn lay | discreetly married Mr. Brooklyn. Then, as he said 

prone, almost before his widow had time to exclaim— to himself, what was the use of coming back at all? 
“Qh, Captain Jack, my husband—my precious | From that time to this, he had made bis home on the 

husband! My-——” | salt sea-wave, a daring, reckless, thriftless, but withal 
“Never do you mind, Alicia,” and he caught her | a generous and kind-hearted, fellow. 

as she was rushing to the portrait; “you know very | Everybody liked Captain Jack, which title had been 

well you did not care a rush for him. And you know | given to him from his boyhood. He was not captain 

the frame is worth fifty guineas, and you can have a | in a literal sense, nor, perhaps, ever would be. 

picture of me inside it.” | He was not long in informing Mrs. Brooklyn that 
A laugh, a flood of tears, a few hysteric sobs, and | he had come back in his normal state—that is, with- 

then another laugh. Then a storm of expostulation. | out a penny in his pocket. 

Captain Jack was too busy to reply. He was rolling | ‘The news did not seem much to affect her. What 

the piece of canvas round as tightly as possible, and | a bronzed, handsome, audacious fellow he was! Just 


| 
| 
| 


tying it with string. 

“There, it may go to the lumber room, and the 
sooner the better,” said he, pitching it into a corner. 

“T wonder you are not ashamed of yourself. I 
wonder you dare.* You had better go!” with an 
hysterical emphasis on the word. 

Captain Jack had seated himself in the most com- 
fortable chair he could find. 

“Oh, no; I am only just come.” 

Mrs. Brooklyn darted on him a look of indignation. 


| the same as when he climbed up the rocks, to get an 
| eagle’s nest. She saw him do it, and come battling 
down again, the old birds flying at his head. Or when 
' he jumped on the back of Wild Tom, her father’s 
hunter, and rode him without saddle or bridle, to the 
|alarm and terror of the whole neighbourhood. He 
' had been her hero. She had thought no one was like 
him in the world. 
And had she changed her opinion ? 
We only know that the asthmatic Mercury, who 


There he sat, as cool’ and self-possessed as ever. | had been vainly looking for the intruder, and who 
There was something in the merry twinkle of his eye,’ was in two minds about the police, found him at 
in the roguish and audacious curve of the mouth, that length. He met him coming down the long corridor, 
disarmed her. With it all, she was not really angry | Mrs. Brooklyn herself, the late Alicia Pierpoint, 


with him. With it all, her heart was in raptures at 
having him back. 


leaning on his arm! 
(To be continued.) 
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HE was leaning with her arms crossed 
} on the ledge of an open window, all the 
summer sunshine streaming in on her 
face—on the dark eyes, with the piteous 
eS expression saddening their beauty; on 
the lovely curves of the little closed mouth—closed, 
alas! for ever; on the disconsolate grace of her 
bending figure. It was the sunset of a hot day at_ 
Which the dumb girl was gazing—at the tinted 
heavens, the blue hills where the red clouds rested, 
the flashing and sparkling little brook, and the | 
mountain road shining yellow in the golden light. 
And all down by the road sprang the blue corn- 
flowers, the red poppies, and the long feather grass. 
But the tears in Maggie’s eyes threw a mist upon 
the earth, and a very wet veil on the flowers. 

“I must walk it off,” said Maggie, whispering the 
words to herself, and moving her lips as though she 
had indeed a voice; and she drew back into the 
little room that had been given up to her, and in 
the lovely little room was all that money or art could 


devise—snowy draperies round the fanciful bed; 
green Venetians, keeping the warm light cool; many- 
coloured flowers all round the open window ; jessamine 
and roses stealing in from the outside. There were 


| baskets of flowers on queer little tables, hanging 


baskets where the flowers dropped over, and delicate 
ferns soften‘ng down the bright tints. Green birds 
sang among the flowers, gold-fish rose and sank in 
bowls of cool fresh water, a large white cat lay asleep 
in the silken folds of a dress. 

Books in the room were but scarce, but the 
selection, perhaps, was a good one: a large and 
clasped volume that tells the way of life, a simply- 
bound Prayer-Book, and a “Christian Year.” And 
on a lower shelf a miscellaneous collection—“ Sesame 


| and Lilies,” “A Crown of Wild Olives,” and a very 


great favourite, a baby-book, but clever enough to 
rank among other than baby-books—“ Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

On the light-papered walls hung prints symbolic 
of the purest hopes and fancies: “ Purity,” “ Faith,” 
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and a smaller one, “ The Star of Hope;” and on 
them the girl’s dark eyes had many a time rested, 
but now they were not lifted so high. 

She took down a light checked shawl, veiled her- 
self, that no one might guess at her tears, and went 
out into the dying day. And the scent of the 
flowers rose up sweet around her; but all unheeded 
by Maggie were the flowers and the evening hymn of 
the birds. 

One thought alone throbbed through her brain— 
“ But thou continuest holy : O thou glory of Israel.” 
Yet the want of faith in her heart bewildered her ; 
so that the words brought her no comfort, but only 
a wild despair: for she understood them not. 

Poor little Maggie! the trouble that was weighing 
on her was a very heavy one; and as long as she 
writhed beneath it the burden would never be lighter. 
Once she had had a voice as sweet as wild birds; 
then had been a time of trouble and illness; and 
after, when slowly there had come recovery, the 
sweetest tones of the house had been hushed, the 
well-loved accents lost for ever. And then, hardest 
of all to bear, there had been hope given; an 
operation skilfully. performed—certainly a chance. 

And now the experiment was over, and Maggie 
knew that through all the years of her life, long or 
few, there should none again hear her voice. 

Oh, rudderless heart, seeking a rudder—the glory 
of Israel is steadfast. Suddenly, what we call an 
impulse, took Maggie off the winding golden road 
into some dewy fields that led to a cottage, the latch 
on the door of which gave to her hand, and showed 
another version of sorrow. When the door opened, 
Maggie stepped on to some red stones—the only piece 
of colour in the cottage—where the walls were bare 
and plain, and very ugly to the artistic eye of the 
dumb girl, that took them all in suddenly with a 
sense of disgust. There were damp-stains wherever 
it was possible for stains to be, and it was altogether 
utterly unlike the model cottage-home that once a 
year regularly appears in so many places on the 
Academy walls. A woman but little older than 
Maggie, three years ago a village beauty, now a 
wreck where beauty would not care to dwell, and had 
only left behind those traces which, when once given, 
can never be taken away. Gold, silky hair, from 
which much of the colour had fled, and outlines that 
told what the form and face might once have been. 
This girl—this woman—lay stretched on the damp, 
hard floor, her hands and face resting on a baby’s 
little coffin, her tears dropping upon it, her heart 
beating on the cold little heart of her child. Not 
tears like Maggie’s, nor heart-throbs like hers, though 
strangely—or not so strangely, perhaps, after all—the 
thought of both was the same : 

That the God who sees all trouble in the heavens is 
holy ; the unspoken words of both hearts the words of 
the Psalmist. 

To Maggie they said: “ All my happiness is gone ; 
there is no more good for me. Life is but a name, 
when all that makes life dear is taken from me—when 
I must live in the past, and the future means nothing. 
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There shall never be love for me, unmixed with pity, 
The thoughts that God gives me, my voice shall neyer 
utter. A girl among girls, and unlike them all. And 
still—looking on my pain, ‘Thou continuest holy !’” 

But the mother’s thought was half a prayer: “Off 
my God, many things are altered these last gone 
years. The happy home thou hadst given me, broken 
up for ever; my strength as though it never had 
been ; my husband far away beyond the seas, and our 
only little child dead in myarms! One thought alone 
remains. My strength has failed by reason of thy 
will; the life of my husband rests with thy care; my 
child is gone to the everlasting hills, ‘and thou con- 
tinuest holy: O.thou glory of Israel.’” 

Softly Maggie closed the door, unheard by the 
mother. She quitted the cottage. She had learnt 
her. lesson; from no words, indeed, for the mother 
had but wept and sobbed, but the dumb girl’s 
quickened instinct told her the sobs were patient, the 
tears not rebellious. And so, walking homeward, 
the current of her thoughts was all changed. Self, 
slipping from sight, had left no jar in her nature, 
Instead of her troubles, she thought of the mother, 
Like a photograph, the scene. kept rising up before 
her—the little coffin, the dead child, and the weep- 
ing, patient mother, and the girl that had cried 
for her voice ransacked her brain for the power to 
comfort. She had left hastily, lest the woman should 
turn and see her—Maggie, the little spoiled daughter 
of the wealthy old father, who passed in and out of 
the cottages, it is true, brightening them up with 
her shining dark eyes, but who had little or nothing 
in common with their owners. But now she thought 
and thought. “Oh, baby—baby !” the red lips moved, 
**how could the mother bear to let. you go?” And 
the evening mists stole about the flowers, and the 
great purple moths sank to rest on the ground, and 
still the dumb girl thought on. Voiceless, what 
could she do? and, low down in her heart, a voice 
that need never be lost whispered to her old words, 
“Jesus wept;” and all that was truest in Maggie 
answered tothe touch. Flashing ard sparkling little 
brook, flow steadily now, for Maggie has learnt the 
whole lesson. There are other gifts lent us than a 
voice, High on the hills, the red and the gold faded 
out of the clonfls, the last rays of sunlight slanting 
on Maggie. Ah, Maggie—Maggie! my dear little 
dumb girl, what can you do? What can you not do? 

Voiceless! Your eyes speak, your lips quiver, and 
the dead baby’s mother comes to cry in your arms. 

Kind old father of a wayward little daughter, do 
you miss some of Maggie’s many flowers? But the 
room is still sweet, very sweet, though some lilies 
and roses that used to be there are giving out their 
perfume in a little darkened cottage. There is more 
colour there now than the red on the stones. And 
the gift of the flowers is amply repaid. At home, at 
nights, in the fanciful room, that verse in the Psalms 
comes round in its turn, no longer now but half 
understood. Where the flowers are gone, the mother 
had taught it: “But thou continuest holy: O thou 
glory of Israel.” : 





